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The Olympic 
torch will 
bring to life 
a virtual city 
within a 


city. 


You'll find this and 
other magnificent 
paintings by Olym- 
pic stamp designer 
Robert Peak in a 
new USPS book, 
Golden Moments, 
to be issued in July. 
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OLYMPICS 


Our team works up a winning game plan 


When the Olympic Torch arrives at Los 
Angeles Memorial Coliseum July 28, the 
Postal Service will be ready to earn a gold 
medal in the category we value most—ser- 
vice. 

Our challenge will be serving the 2 million 
spectators and 15,000 athletes who will swarm 
into LA for three weeks. 

Our game plan for handling the virtual city 
within a city they will create relies heavily on 
modular postal retail units. Twenty-two of them 
will be set up at the Olympic locations scattered 
throughout metropolitan Los Angeles, with some 
of them moving from site to site to provide ser- 
vice and commemorative cancellations at all 28 
Olympic sports events. The specially-designed 
units will contain philatelic display cases and up 
to five work stations fitted out with state-of-the- 
art window mechanization equipment. 

Our real key to providing world-class mail ser- 
vice, however, will be the 200 Southern Califor- 
nia window clerks and supervisors chosen to 
staff our mini “post offices.” In April, they went 
into training for one week, aiming for personal 
bests in such subjects as philatelic sales, security 
and special cancellations. At the games, they will 
stand out from the crowd in uniforms designed 
for them by the Levi Strauss Company: bright, 
brass-buttoned blazers featuring the USPS and 
Olympics logos. 

What can they expect from their experience? 
Window clerk Richard Huber of Mahopac, NY, 
who served on our postal team at Lake Placid, 
NY, in 1980, calls the experience the greatest 
thrill of his life. “I was rewarded a thousand 
times over,” says Huber, “and I'd do it again for 


free.” His advice to the employees detailed to 

the Olympics: “Remember, the whole world is 
looking at you, and you were selected because 
you are the best of the best.” 

Memories of terrorist violence at the 1972 
Olympics in Munich remain all too vivid, and 
visitors can expect extraordinary security mea- 
sures this summer. Of special concern to the 
Postal Service: the letter bomb. 

To guard against this threat, all mail destined 
for the Los Angeles Olympic Organizing Com- 
mittee (LAOOC) or for Olympic athietes in Los 
Angeles must carry unique ZIP Codes. The let- 
ters with such a code are separated from the 


usual mailstream and subjected to special screen- 


ing procedures designed by the Inspection 
Service. 

No, the Postal Service hasn't branched out 
into the gambling business. But we have had an 
important role in the “Olympic lottery”—which 
has been called the fairest and most equitable 
way to evenly distribute Olympic tickets. Here's 
how it works: 

Ticket order forms have been available since 
June, at Sears department stores across the na- 
tion, as well as at several bank chains in Califor- 
nia and New York. As they were received via 
U.S. Mail, the LAOOC placed the orders for over- 


booked events on waiting lists and the “winners” 


were randomly selected from the lists—thus, the 
“lottery.” 

To date, more than 2.5 million tickets have 
been sold through the mail order system, raising 
proceeds of $65 million. As of March 30, more 
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Tickets sold 
by mail 
only— 

with two 
prominent 
exceptions 
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than 1.4 million tickets were still available for 
more than 182 events in 17 Olympic sports. Pur- 
chased tickets will be mailed out in June. 

The mail-order method is the only way for the 
US. public to buy LA Olympic tickets—with a 
couple of prominent exceptions. “There are only 
two complimentary seats,” says Henry J. De- 
Simas, Jr., Olympic Program manager for the 
USPS. “One is for Tom Bradley, the mayor of Los 
Angeles, and the other is for Ronald Reagan.” 


U.S. postage stamps honoring the Olympics 
made their debut in 1932, when our country 
hosted the Winter Games in Lake Placid, and the 
Summer Games in Los Angeles. Since then, we 
have produced special stamps and other 
philatelic items—22 in all—honoring the Olym- 
pic Games in 1960, 1972, 1976 and 1980. 

This year, we are offering the largest and most 
comprehensive series of stamps and stationery 
to-date. Sports artist Robert Peak was commis- 
sioned to design 24 stamps, three postal cards 
and an areogramme commemorating the 23rd 
Olympiad, and he has created miniature art- 
works that capture the excitement and drama of 
the competitions. 

Through our “Olympic Challenge Promotion” 
mailed out last fall, we have offered stamp hob- 
byists and sports enthusiasts the opportunity to 
save the memories of this year’s games in a free 
collector’s kit. More than 750,000 people have 
responded to our challenge, and by the end of 
the year we expect the vivid commemoratives 
to generate more than $60 million in revenue. 
Sales by mail order and at the Olympics will ac- 
count for nearly $ll million in revenue, and over- 
the-counter sales to collectors will make up the 
remainder. The new block of four Summer 
Olympic stamps goes on sale May 5. 

One very special commemorative item will be 
a 72-page hardcover book, Golden Moments: A 
Collection of United States 1984 Olympic Com- 
memorative Issues, which will be similar in size 
and quality to the Bird and Flowers book issued 
last year. For it, Robert Peak, a member of the 
Illustrator’s Hall of Fame, has created original 
paintings to complement the stamps he de- 


signed. Each captures a quintessential moment of | 


victory in past Olympics, such as Jesse Owens’ 
triumph over the Nazi myth of racial superiority 
in Berlin and Nadia Comaneci’s perfect 
scores in Montreal. With a forward by author 
and historian James Michener, the $20 book is 
packed with facts and anecdotes that will en- 
hance the Olympic experience for every reader. 
— Sandra Howell Burcham 
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Distribution clerk takes aim at 
Olympic glory 


When Kim Dyer promises to take a shot at 
getting into this year’s Olympics, she means 
it—literally. 

Come June, the Waco, TX, distribution 
clerk will be aiming for a chance to repre- 
sent the U.S. in a brand new Olympic event, 
the Women’s Small-Bore Pistol Shooting 
competition. 

During tryouts June 10-24 in Los Angeles, the 
former U.S. Army shooting champ will vie with 
some 30 other contenders for one of the two 
spots on the women’s team. 

If she makes the team, she'll get a chance to 
compete in the Olympics in July, and add to the 
two gold medals she collected in Caracas, Ven- 
ezuela last August. 

In the 1983 Pan American Games in 
Venezuela, Dyer was one of 4,000 competitors 
representing 36 countries. 

Her precision shooting helped the U.S. 
Women's Small-Bore Pistol team take top honors, 
and earned Dyer a gold medal in the women’s 
individual pistol competition. Her score—589 
points out of a possible 600—was just three 
points shy of a world record. 

Winning at the Pan American Games was an 
experience the 36-year-old Ft. Worth native will 
never forget. “You go to work every day, and 
you don’t think much about being an American,” 
she says. “Then, you're out of the States and 
you've won for your country and you hear your 
national anthem. It just sends chills all over you 
and makes you so proud. It’s too bad you can't 
capture that feeling and let everyone in the U.S. 
take a little helping of it.” 

Dyer, who joined the Postal Service in 1982, 
began shooting competitively in the Army 10 
years ago. While stationed at Ft. Polk, LA, she 
saw a recruiting ad for the post's rifle team and 
signed up. “They handed me an M-14 and 
showed me the correct sitting position,” says the 
5-foot-4-inch, 115-pound Dyer, “and I fell right 
over on my back—the rifle pointed at the ceil- 
ing.” 





TING 


That’s when she switched to pistols, and went 
on to join the Sth Army Area Team and the All- 
Army Team. While stationed at Ft. Benning, GA, 
during the last five years of her Army career she 
won the U.S. National Championship three times, 
the International Championship four times, the 
1977 Match of the Americas (in Mexico City) 
and the 1978 World Championship (in Seoul, 
Korea). 

After leaving the Army in 1979, Dyer gave up 
competitive shooting for four years. But as a 
member of the Army Reserve, she returned to 
the sport in April 1983—only four months be- 
fore the Pan American Games—with help and 
encouragement from Emil Heugatter Jr., a former 
shooting coach in the Army who is a fellow dis- 
tribution clerk in the Waco Post Office. 

If she makes it to the Olympics, Dyer won't 
have to worry about what to wear: Everything is 
provided for the U.S. athletes. Before the Pan 
American Games, they received parade uniforms, 
warm-up suits (to wear at awards ceremonies) 





and enough 
leisure clothes 
to fill three suit- 
cases—plus a three-piece set of luggage 
to hold everything. 

Dyer says that her greatest challenge is the 
mental preparation for each match. “You have to 
get yourself prepared for anything happening,” 
she says, remembering the rain that poured 
down just as she started her medal-winning per- 
formance in Caracas last summer. 

“Shooting is five percent technique and funda- 
mentals, and 95 percent mental. If you've been 
shooting any length of time, you have the tech- 
nique and you know your fundamentals. What 
you have to do is concentrate. You have to be 
ready to shoot and keep all other thoughts out 
of your head.” 
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STAR 


In the Olympic tryouts, Dyer, who once 
scored 599 out of 600 points during a training 
session (with her favorite pistol, a Swiss-made 
Hammerli 208), will have to “shoot the course” 
three times. “That's where you eliminate a lot of 
people,” she says. “Someone could come in and 
shoot the course once and be lucky, but you 
can’t be lucky three times.” 

Dyer says that she feels the most pressure just 
before a match, but “when I start my shooting, 
the pressure kind of goes away.” 

It helps her to know that the people in the 
Waco Post Office are rooting for her. “They 
were pretty excited when I got back from 
Caracas,” she says, “and they've kept me excited 
since I've been back. That's what makes it so 
good—when you find people who really do care 
and who share your joy and happiness!” @ 

— Sandra Howell Burcham 
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Preceding page: 
Michael Spates shot 
this photo of Lake 
Taihu (pronounced 
ti) in Wuxi (woo- 
shi), which is 60 
kilometers from the 
site of the interna- 
tional conference. 
He and other semi- 
nar participants 
were the guests of 
Wuxi’s postmaster. 


Under the posted motto “Spare no pains to 


tomers, write letters for the elderly and 
handicapped, and, if asked, stitch parcels 
closed. (All parcels, after being rated, are 
sewn into cloth bags or placed in wooden 
boxes for mailing. ) 

Vending machines—an entire wall of 
them—also offer service in most postal 
lobbies. “There’s a different machine 
for every item,” notes Spates, “one 
for each stamp denomination, one for 
postal cards, one for newspapers, one that dis- 

penses thread and another for needles.” (The 
last two items, of course, assist the parcel mail- 
ers.) 


Sorting out the differences 

Spates felt right at home when he visited his 
first workroom in China. “I thought, ‘Postal oper- 
ations are similar no matter what country they're 
in.’ ” But he did see some major differences. 

“The Chinese postal system handles very little 
business mail,” he says. “At present, there are no 
credit cards, check payment systems or billings 
by mail. There is no third-class advertising or 
bulk business mail of any consequence, and most 
letter mail is household to household.” 

Given the relatively small volume of letter 
mail (3.4 billion pieces per year, compared with 
our 64 billion just in First-Class), and given the 
average postal wage of approximately 20 cents 
(U.S.) per hour (compared with our $11.27 per 
hour), there’s little economic incentive for 
mechanizing letter-mail distribution. 

Letter mail, therefore, is distributed manu- 
ally—but with a distinctive difference. The mail 
is pulled from a holder attached to a case, and 
clerks sort it with both hands. Spates was fasci- 


nated by some of the clerks’ dexterity in this op- 


eration. But he points out that the speed thus 
gained could be offset in a subsequent distribu- 
tion, since all letters would not be facing in the 
same direction. 

While there is currently no economic justifica- 
tion for mechanizing or automating letter-mail 
operations, the Ministry of Posts’ Shanghai-based 
research center is studying the subject for future 
use. On a visit to the center, Spates observed an 
experimental optical character reader that can 
read the six-digit postal code which is supposed 
to appear on all letter mail. He also spotted the 
single-position letter-sorting machine provided 
by the USPS two years ago for use in experi- 
ments. — 

Parcel sorting in small offices is done manu- 
ally, usually into baskets. However, in larger fa- 
cilities like the one Spates visited in Beijing 


give good service,” they fill out forms for cus- 


(Peking), employees operate parcel sorters simi- 
lar to some of the equipment in our bulk mail 
centers, but on a much smaller scale. Total par- 
cel volume in China is 70.8 million pieces. (We 
handled 163 million pieces of parcel post last 
year. ) 

Delivering with dispatch 

Letter mail is hand-canceled when brought in 
from collection boxes or to the windows and, 
just prior to delivery, stamped again—on the 
back—to show the time elapsed from accep- 
tance to delivery. 

Most operating plans call for dispatching out- 
going mail in four hours or less from the time of 
collection, and incoming mail in three hours or 
less. And local mail deposited before noon 
should be delivered the same day. That plan is 
realistic in China, says Spates, because of the ex- 
tensive staffing in relation to volume. 

The majority of a letter carrier’s deliveries are 
newspapers and periodicals, which arrive at the 
post office without addresses. The Chinese car- 
riers, who maintain their own lists of subscrib- 
ers, spread out their small volume of mail on a 
table for sorting, pack it in a satchel and take 
off—usually on a bicycle. 

Letter carriers working in “medium-size” post 
Offices (serving 700,000 to 1,800,000 people) 
usually make two deliveries per day—one for 
newspapers and one for letters. They serve ap- 
proximately 250 customers on routes covering 
up to 25 kilometers (about 15 miles). Large 
cities, such as Beijing, with populations in the 
millions, receive an additional letter-mail deliv- 
ery per day. Since carriers cover their routes on 
foot, bicycle or motor scooter, there is no parcel 
delivery. Customers are notified when a parcel is 
awaiting pickup at the local office. 


‘For the fun of it’ 

Spates says that Chinese philatelic activity is 
something wonderful to behold. Special branch 
offices handling nothing but commemoratives 
are always crowded and a brisk stamp-trading 
business is conducted on the sidewalk in front. 
Recent People’s Republic of China stamps have 
commemorated such subjects as ping-pong (the 
national sport), the Olympics and natural scen- 
ery. 

Postal service was formally established in 
China in 1896. Today, there are 48,000 post of- 
fices (this includes 10,000 agency offices, which 
are similar to our contract stations ) employing 
363,000 workers under the Ministry of Posts and 
Telecommunications. 

As in the US., those seeking jobs in the 
Chinese postal system must be physically able 
and of exemplary character, and must pass an 
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A journey of 1,000 
steps appears to 
face the corrier 
shown in this photo, 


which is part of a 
collection of artwork 
done by Chinese 
postal employees. 
(This illustration and 
the painting on our 
cover were re- 
printed through the 
courtesy of the 
Ministry of Posts in 
the People’s Repub 
lic of China.) 











examination. In addition, however, applicants 


must demonstrate a talent in one or 
more art forms. 
“The post offices in China are 
decorated throughout with exquisite 
paintings, sculpture, calligraphy and 
silk embroidery done by employ- 
ees,” says Spates. “And employee 
performing groups produce 
spectaculars for fellow workers, families 
and friends, featuring singers and dancers, 
juggling acts, acrobats and classical in- 
strumentalists.” 

Employees at the Suzhou Post Office treated 
Spates and other members of the conference to 
a heart-warming variety show before they left, 
and in Shanghai, other employees staged a major 
production in their honor. 
friendship like ‘the flowing rivers’ 

The 1983 visit was the second time Spates has 
participated in seminars organized jointly by the 
Universal Postal Union and the People’s Republic 
of China and sponsored by the United Nations. 

On his first trip in 1981, Spates and three 
other USPS managers took part in a series of dis- 
cussions in Beijing and Shanghai with managers 
from all levels of the Ministry of Posts and Tele- 
communications. During the visit, the postmaster 
of Shanghai accompanied them on a train ride. 











Parcels are hand-sewn into cloth sacks for mailing. 
Photograph by Walter Duka 


“As we chatted and admired the scenery,” Spates 
remembers, “I noticed him jotting things on a 
small note pad. When we reached our destina- 
tion, he presented us with four poems written 
en route. 

“On translation, I was impressed not only by 
his talent as a poet, but also by his sincere ex- 
pression of friendship. One poem spoke of his 
desire for continuous friendship ‘like the flowing 





rivers’ between the people of China and the U.S.” 

Hospitality for travelers to Suzhou can include 
many gastronomic delights—crabs caught in a 
bamboo trap, freshwater shrimp, eel, fish and 
Suzhou-style duck. During one memorable meal, 
Spates was passed a dish that provided a real test 
of his skill with chopsticks. About 60 roasted 
sparrows, “which look like tiny Thanksgiving tur- 
keys,” were heaped on a platter to be divided 
among eight people. 

At another banquet, he proved that even a 
joke can translate well among people of good- 
will. Gazing down at the many tiny delicacies 
floating in his bowl of fish tongue soup, he quip- 
ped: “If there were only one it would be one- 
tongue soup”—a jest that earned delighted 
laughter from his hosts when the interpreter 
translated it. 


Bridging the barriers 

In addition to lecturers from Australia, Canada, 
Germany, France, Britain, United States and 
China, 16 participants from countries in Asia and 
the Pacific took part. They came from India, 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, Malaysia, 
Nepal, Pakistan, Papua New Guinea, the Philip- 
pines, Sri Lanka and Thailand. 

Postmaster General Bolger helped clear the 
way for such technical and cultural exchanges in 
1980 when he visited the People’s Republic of 
China shortly after diplomatic relations were es- 
tablished between that country and the United 
States. The visit led to a formal understanding 
between the two countries that included parcel 
post and International Express Mail agreements, 
as well as an exchange of information and per- 
sonnel. 

Such international postal exchanges have roots 
that go back to 1874 and a meeting in Switzer- 
land where 22 countries established the General 
Postal Union, later retitled the Universal Postal 
Union (UPU). Besides setting certain interna- 
tional postal standards and regulations and pro- 
viding for the free flow of international mail— 
even in times of hostilities between nations—the 
UPU strives to improve the postal systems of de- 
veloping countries. It has been helped in this 
effort in recent years by the United Nations De- 
velopment Program, an international assistance 
agency to which the U.S. government donated 
$160 million this year. 

Back at Headquarters after his visit to China, 
Mike Spates’ most treasured memories are of a 
warm and friendly people. “I found this to be 
true of both postal employees and the local 
populace. We breeched the language barrier sim- 
ply with a smile and a ‘Ni hao’, which means 


‘Hello. ” & — Kay Courtney 
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U.S. SAVINGS BONDS ARE GE 
OF INTEREST THESE DAYS. HERE’S WHY. 


Since 1982, U.S. Savings Bonds have un- 
dergone a kind of Clark Kent-in-the-phone 
booth transformation. Once a ho-hum, low- 
octane way of saving money, they now com- 
mand 9.95 percent interest and are one of 
the most powerful investment opportunities 
around. 

The new “market-based” interest rates, com- 
bined with the traditional pluses of Savings 
Bonds, have prompted a flood of new invest- 
ment money. The key attractions include: 
®L crest rates pegged to high-yield Treasury 
sec)" ities 
® A “floor” of 7.5 percent interest—the guaran- 
teed minimum yield that Savings Bonds will pay 
even if Treasury securities fall below that rate. 
® Ironclad safety 
® Ease of purchase through the Payroll Savings 
Plan 
® Excellent tax acivantages 
® Free replacement of lost, stolen or damaged 
bonds. 

H# | heave $2.50 deducted each pay 
period, how much will | accumulate? 

The lowest payroll deduction for Savings 
Bonds is $2.50 per pay period. Assuming the 
bare minimum interest rate of 7.5 percent, that 
$2.50 bi-weekly savings will amount to $379 in 
five years and $934 in 10 years. A $25 bi-weekly 
deduction will net $3,846 in five years, $9,469 
in 10 years. 

Whet are the tax advantage: ” 

The big break is that you pay no state or local 
taxes on Savings Bonds. In addition, you don’t 
have to report the interest you earn 
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RATING A LOT 


on Savings Bonds for federal tax purposes 
until after they are cashed or matured. So, 
in effect, you can earn interest on your 
interest—all tax-deferred. 

What is the ‘“‘hidden dividend’ | earn by 
ae bonds through the Payroll Savings 


When federal employees buy Savings Bonds of 
$75 denomination or higher through the Payroll 
Savings Plan, those bonds are “average ° 
dated.” “Average dated” means sfeatase 
your bonds earn interest as of the 7 Si 
first day of the month in which —ya— 
one-half of the purchase price is —_ 
accumulated. In effect, Uncle Sam 
lends you—interest free—the money to pay the 
full purchase price. 

To sweeten things further, even if it is late in 
the month when you accumulate half the pur- 
chase price for a new bond, you earn interest 
going back to the first of the month. 

Whe needs Savings Bonds? 

What training-wheels are to bicycles, Savings 
Bonds are to people who want to develop the 
habit and discipline of saving money. Bonds are 
a painless, nearly effortless, way to begin salting 
away money for a new car, a college education 
or retirement. 
interested in Savings Bonds? 

Well, you’re in luck. May is “Savings Bond 
Campaign” month, and your local Savings Bond 
coordinator can answer any questions you might 
have. Think about joining the six million Ameri- 
cans who buy bonds through the Payroll Savings 
Plan. Think about it...then do it! @ 
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SORTING AT 60 MPH 


How dangerous could life get for a Rail- 
way Post Office clerk? Well, the answer de- 
pends on what year you're talking about. 
Now, 1893, that was a dangerous year. Only 
6,645 RPO clerks were employed by the Post 
Office Department that year, but they lived 
through or died in 403 train collisions, derail- 
ments, fires and explosions. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s annual report for that year spends no 
fewer than 30 pages itemizing the destruction 
and death on the RPOs, and the reasons for the ‘A wreck is 
near-daily accidents. usuall 

But the RPO clerks—whose daily grind, in the pre by 
early years, could be a death-defying act—had a one train 
more succinct explanation. As one clerk wryly trying to 
put it, “A wreck is usually caused by one train pass 
trying to pass another on the same track. It has another on 
never been done successfully...but the railroads the same 
keep right on trying. Sometimes a train will get track...’ 
off the track and run along on the ground. That 
has never worked very well either.” 
Unsate at arry speed 
The fact is, the railroad companies—some of 
which claimed they could make more money 
hauling pig iron—were dragged kicking and 
screaming into the mail-moving business. They 
thumbed their nose at the Postmaster General's 
repeated picas for faster service and modified 
routes. And they added injury to insult by pro- 
viding the Department with rolling stock that 
nowadays would be labeled “unsafe at any 
In the words of one historian, RPO cars “were 
of flimsy wood construction, often rebuilt from 
other coaches scrapped as too old... One crew 
[found it impossible] to report their car’s length 
as required, because it was inches longer going 
uphill than when level.” In a serious crash, the 
mail cars would splinter like sheaves of kindling. 
Despite these hazards, mail by rail progressed. 
The Railway Mail Service moved from “closed 
pouch” rail transport in the 1830s to “open 
continued 


The Twentieth Century Limited, “America’s fastest 
mail train” in the 1920s, hurtles between Chicago 
and New York. (Painted by A.H. Foster for the New 
York Central Railroad Co.) 





(Clockwise from top) RPO clerk readies the steel catcher-arm to snag a mail sack “on the fly;” clerks pitch 
the mail en route; postal workers unload mail sacks from a mail train onto a U.S. Mail screen wagon. 


pouch” sorting en route beginning in 1864. 

The first official “open pouch” Railway Post 
Office ran between Chicago and Clinton, IA. And 
as the RPO network expanded, the speed of mail 
service in the United States increased dramati- 
cally. Railway Post Offices were soon heralded as 
one of the wonders of the age. 

Se and polish 

Of course, the foot-soldier, the nomadic work- 
horse of this historic enterprise, was the railway 
mail clerk. Many of the first RPO clerks were 
veterans of the Civil War. And the Railway Post 
Offices—whose ranks remained exclusively male 
right through 1977—were operated from the 
outset with military-like discipline and precision. 

Even modern-era clerks recall the rigors of the 
RPO. “We were sort of like the Marines of the 
Post Office Department,” reminisces Glen Wes- 
ter, a veteran of the Memphis & Dallas line who 


last rode the rails in 1955. “We were a very 
proud outfit. And it was very tightly run...very 
spit-and-polish as far as following all the rules.” 

Demerits were handed down for everything 
from failing a scheme examination to missing a 
mail drop. “There were probably 50 things you 
could get demerits for,” says Wester, “and only 
one or two things that got you a merit.” 

Adding to the RPO clerk’s mystique were his 
ever-present RPO badge and .38-caliber Smith & 
Wesson “banker’s special.” 

Modern-era RPO veterans downplay the im- 
portance of their guns. “[The revolver] was more 
a deterrent than a real weapon,” insists one RPO 
veteran. “It probably wouldn’t hold up accu- 
rately for more than 20 feet.” Another former 
clerk referred to his .38-caliber as a “little pea- 
shooter.” 


In the old days, by contrast, RPO clerks took 
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their weapons very seriously. Trains were fre- 
quently held up by road agents and harassed by 
warring Indians, and clerks defended the mails 
with their lives. 

The March 1889 Scribner's Magazine reported 
an incident in Arkansas where “the robbers, be- 
fore visiting the postal car, had secured $10,000 
from the express safe. When they came to clerk 
R P. Johnson, he suggested that they had se- 
cured booty enough, and that under the circum- 
stances they might let the mail matter alone. The 
masked men agreed.” 

As recently as 1921, the Postmaster General 
described mail train robberies as “a national 
epidemic,” and President Harding assigned U.S. 
Marines to guard the RPOs. The troops were is- 
sued orders that said “You will carry your pistol 
in your hand at all times,” and “When you shoot, 
shoot to kill.” Not surprisingly, the railway crime 
wave ended in short order. 


Adventure of the routine 

Indeed, by the 1920s and 1930s, the RPOs 
had settled into a predictable and productive 
routine. Robberies were less common. And with 
improvements such as air brakes and double 
tracks, and railcars made of steel, accidents were 
less destructive and less frequent. 

Even the “routine,” however, had a certain 
adventure to it on the RPOs. For newcomers, 
there was the challenge of “getting your RPO 
legs.” That is, conquering motion sickness and, 
in the words of Washington & Florence veteran 
Tommy Clifton, “learning how to rock and roll 
with the train while you're pitching mail.” 
(Another RPO veteran claims that, thanks to his 
years on the trains, “I didn’t get seasick like 
most guys when I went overseas during World 
War Il.”) 

Clerks also faced the challenge of staying alert 
and on their feet for as many as 16 hours at a 
stretch. “Mail lock coffee”—so called because it 
was ready to drink when it was thick enough to 
float a mail lock—helped a lot. So did the steady 
onslaught of deadlines, what one clerk called 
“working under the gun.” 

While the train thundered ahead at 60 to 80 
miles an hour, the clerks sorted mail into hun- 
dreds of pouches and slots that lined the sides of 
the mail car. Pouches were dispatched at each 
town along the route, and local mail was con- 
tinually taken on board for sorting. 

Of course, the trains did not stop at every 
town, so many mail drops and pickups had to be 
accomplished “on the fly.” The exchange was a 
one-two maneuver, executed in a split second. 

The RPO car’s V-shaped “catcher arm” would 
Snatch the mail pouch off a specially designed 
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post. And, nearly simultaneously, a clerk standing 
in the RPO car’s open door would throw out a 
pouch of freshly sorted local mail. 

It could sometimes be a dangerous procedure. 
There were countless incidents where the 
catcher arm snagged not the mail pouch, as in- 
tended, but another train or a building. The 
story is also told of‘a clerk who, while waiting to 
make an exchange at Port Washington, OH, 
sneezed his dentures out the door. 

The engineer would usually alert RPO clerks 
to an approaching station with a long blast on 
the train’s whist/e. But more often than not, the 
clerks knew where they were based on land- 


marks and “feel.” On their feet 
Fredrick Puckett of Ashville, OH, told RPO his) for 16 hours 
torian B. A. Long about a fellow cierk “who al- gta stretch 
ways knew when he was approaching Haverhill, they sta ed 
OH, because he would see an old white horse alert witha 
standing in the same spot. One day the horse coffee ‘thick 
was not there, having died, and the clerk missed enough 
the exchange.” float a mail 
Another clerk is said to have set an empty bot- lock.’ 


tle on the floor during the last leg of his route. 
When it fell over, he knew the train had 
rounded the final curve and was close to the 
depot. 


Human computers 

Of course, until the final years, RPO clerks 
worked in a world without ZIP Codes. Their 
scheme knowledge was a web of colorful place- 
names like Claystick, Tobosco, Nashport, Pleas- 
ant Valley, Dillon and Zanesville (the towns on 
the old Baltimore & Ohio line going east out of 
Newark, OH). The mail was something personal, 
and it was treated with a near-sacred sense of 
mission. 

RPO clerks also took great pride in the 
breadth of their scheme knowledge. They often 
had a near-perfect command of six to eight 
schemes at a time. “Those fellows were like 
human computers,” recalls Tommy Clifton. 
“They were examined on a regular basis, and 
considered it a disgrace to fail one of those 
exams.” 

“The men were completely devoted to ad- 
vancing the mail,” says RPO authority Arnold 
Petersen. “They were dedicated to finding the 
fastest available dispatch...constantly examining 
the schedules and finding ways to move the mail 
faster.” 

Yet, for all his high-minded sense of duty and 
mission, the typical RPO clerk was a rugged, 
down-to-earth man. 

He worked in cramped, dirty, noisy condi- 
tions—cheek-by-jowl with as many as 20 other 
clerks in a 60-foot RPO car. Heating, lighting and 

continued 
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ventilation were poor and unreliable. 

“It was a hard life,” recalls Glen Wester. “You 
were away from home much of the time. Your 
hours had to conform to the train schedule.” 

The majority of assignments were night runs. 
And at the end of the line, more often than not, 
were a strange city and a cheap hotel for a few 
hours sleep. (There were also consolations: After 
several of those long runs, a clerk might get off 
for as long as a week at a time.) 


-eysey and demise 

The Railway Mail Service reached its high 
point in the years immediately following World 
War II. The RPOs boasted 1,500 routes, 30,000 
employees, and 4,000 railcars. They handled the 
great bulk of non-local mail, and were the back- 
bone of the American postal system. 

In the 1940s and 1950s, however, the nation’s 
transportation system underwent radical 
changes. The advent of commercial airlines, in- 
terstate highways and affordable automobiles all 
spelled doom for the old-line network of passen- 
ger trains. 

The number of trains available for mail trans- 
portation dropped steadily from 2,600 in 1956, 
to 1,400 in 1961, and 741 in 1967. And as the 
infrastructure of trains and rail facilities shrank, 
the RPOs had to be’ cut back accordingly. 

The last RPO run took place on June 30, 
1977, between New York and Washington, clos- 
ing the book on one of the most colorful 
episodes in U.S. Postal Service history. 

For the last RPO clerks, it was a time of great 
sadness and—in some cases—bitterness. They 
had taken great pride in their work. And, despite 
the rigors of their job, they remained fiercely 
loyal to the RPO way of life. 

“We had a special esprit de corps, a special 
camaraderie. We all worked together, and no- 
body was up [finished] until everybody was up,” 
says Clifton. “But by the same token, on the 
RPOs you could be your own man.” 

The last RPO run is only seven years behind 
us. But the Railway Post Office already seems a 
thing of a bygone era. To a remarkable extent, 
the RPO clerk—like the Pony Express riders and 
the pioneers of air mail—has become an object 
of nostalgia and even glorification. 

There is no harm in romanticizing the RPO 
clerk—some of them, after all, were heros and 
legends. 

But the truth about the RPO clerk is both sim- 
pler and grander: He was, by and large, an intel- 
ligent but unpretentious worker who happened 
to take enormous pride in moving the mail. As 
such, he remains an example to all of us. & 

— Jim Whitmire 





OWNEY 
THE POSTAL DOG 


Although fiercely independent, he be- 
came a world-famed symbol of canine loy- 
alty. His allegiance was to everyone who 
worked with the mail, but particularly to 
the clerks of the Railway Post Office. 


On a bitterly cold night in 1888, a hungry, 
shivering dog crept into the warmth of the 
Albany, NY, Post Office. He snuggled into a pile 
of empty mail sacks and fell asleep. 

In the morning the weather was still frigid, 
and the postal clerks who found the scrawny 
mongrel didn’t have the heart to drive him away. 
Instead, some of them shared their lunch with 
him—and inspired in the animal a life-long sense 
of gratitude to postal people. When it appeared 
that he didn’t belong to anyone, the clerks 
cleaned him up, made him a bed in the post of- 
fice and, for unknown reasons, christened him 
“Owney.” 

The dog seemed to get a special sense of secu- 
rity from mail sacks and would hop on top of 
the pouches that horse-drawn wagons trundled 
to the train depot. Eventually, egged on by a 
Railway Post Office (RPO) crew, Owney fol- . 
iowed some sacks aboard a mail car on a New 
York City run. Thus, began a series of journeys 
that would make the dog legetidary. His travels 
would take him some 145,000 miles, to almost 
every state in the U.S., to Alaska, Canada, Mexico 
and around the world. 

In the beginning, the dog only traveled for a 
few weeks at a time, always returning to his 
friends at the Albany Post Office. The clerks 
there, concerned that their mascot would get 
lost, bought him a collar, and fastened a tag to it 
with his name and Albany Post Office address, 
along with a request that postal clerks add tags 
identifying every place that Owney visited. 

Within a few years, the small dog had col- 
lected enough tags and tokens to weigh down a 
St. Bernard. So, on his arrival in Washington, DC, 
then Postmaster General John Wanamaker pre- 
sented Owney with a kind of jacket that allowed 
him to comfortably display his keepsakes. Ac- 
cording to accounts from the time, he loved it, 
and he especially loved the jingling of his medals 
as he trotted off to new adventures. 

In 1895, while visiting the Tacoma, WA, Post 

















Office, Owney showed interest in following 
some mail sacks aboard a steamship that was 
headed west. So, supplied with a letter of in- 
troduction, and as the personal guest of the 
ship’s captain, he set sail for the Orient. When 
he arrived in Japan, the U.S. postal dog was pre- 
sented to the emperor, who added a seal of the 


empire to Owney’s collection, and he was simi- 


larly received and decorated when he landed in 
China. Owney’s other ports of call, commemo- 
rated by tags and tokens, included Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Algiers and Port Said. After his return 
voyage across the Atlantic, he spent only a few 
hours in New York City, then climbed aboard 
another RPO car. He arrived back in Tacoma on 
December 29, 1895—having traveled around the 
world in 132 days. 

By this time he had become so famous that he 
was a sought-after guest at special occasions 
and—as the “Globe Trotter” and “World's Most 
Traveled Dog”—made frequent appearances at 
kennel club shows. For years, the majority of let- 
ters to the Post Office Department contained 
requests for information about Owney. 

The dog had an independent spirit, best de- 
scribed in an inscription on one of the tags he 
wore: “Only one Owney, And this is he; The dog 
is a loney, So let him be.” He seemed to thrive 
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on adventure—and misadventure, and the stories 
about him are legion: His friends at the Albany 
Post Office once had to take up a collection for 
bail when he ran afoul of the law in Canada. 
Another time, he disappeared from a train head- 
ing west, and when word came that he was tied 
up in a logging camp, the president of the rail- 
road stopped a train and sent a rescue party to 
retrieve him. 
In addition to the companionship he offered 
RPO clerks, Owney brought them good luck. It 
was said there was never an accident on a train 
he was riding, and the RPO crews he chose to Postal clerks 
accompany always felt both flattered and foru- added tags 


nate. identifying 


In 1897, nearly 10 years after he first found tye! | lace 
his home in the Albany Post Office, age began to Viched 


take its toll. Owney had lost the vision in one and his 


eye and could only digest milk and soft food, collection 
and it was felt that his wandering days should included 

end. There was to be only one more trip for tokens from 
Owney, across the country to San Francisco. Japan and 


There, when the smallish, mixed-breed dog was China. 
brought on stage to wag his stumpy tail before a 
convention of RPO clerks, the crowd went wild. 
The thunderous applause and cheering went on 
and on until the meeting had to be called to 
order. 

After the convention, 
Owney was sent 
back east, to live in 
semi-retirement with his 
first friends in Albany. 
But fate, or Owney, 
decided differently. 
He disappeared one 
day, and the next report 
of Owney was that he 
had died in Toledo, OH. 

A final collection was 
taken up among RPO 
clerks, and a taxidermist 
was asked to preserve 
the faithful dog. Along 
with his jacket and the 
1,017 medals and tags 
that had been kept for 
him in Albany, Owney 
rode in a mail car one 
last time. His journeys 
ended in Washington, 
DC, and he now re- 
sides in the Smithsonian 
Institution’s postal ex- 
hibit, on the third floor 
» of the Museum of His- 
tory and Technology. @ 

—Andrea Nellius 


me: ~ 1. SS Photograph by Sam Tsunoda 
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THE STATE OF YOUR ESTATE 


Now that you've warmed up your 
calculator figuring out income taxes, don’t 
put it away just yet. The work you've 
already done on taxes has provided a pretty 
good overview of your annual income, your 
savings and the value of your property. 

With a few more calculations, you can answer 
a lot of questions about the state of your 
estate—that is, your total financial worth. The 
following information will help. 


Every career postal employee who wants it 
receives life insurance—at no charge—in an 
amount corresponding to his or her current 
basic salary, plus $2,000. This is your Basic Life 
Insurance. 

You can determine the amount of your USPS 
Basic Life Insurance by using the following for- 
mula: 

1. Determine your current 
rate of annual basic 
pay (annual salary . 
rate minus COLA) $ 





2. If not an exact 
thousand, round to the 
next higher $1,000 $ 





3. Add $2,000 $2,000 





4. Add lines 2 and 3 to 
get your Basic Life 
Insurance amount $ 





Now, if you are under age 45, there is an addi- 
tional benefit that increases your life insurance 
at no cost to you. The additional benefit doubles 
the Basic Life Insurance for employees who are 
35 and under. As you grow older, the additional 
insurance decreases by 10 percent a year until 
age 45. To determine your additional benefit, 
use the following chart: 





If you Multiply your Multiplica- Total Life 
are age Basic Life tion factor Insurance 
Insurance 
35 or under $ x20= ¢ 
36 $ x19= $ 
37 $ x18= $ 
38 s x17= $ 
39 $ x16=> $ 
40 $ x15= $ 
41 $ x14= $ 
42 $ x13= $ 
43 $ x12= $ 
4a $ x1li= $ 
4S5andover $ x10= $ 


In addition, employees may also purchase op- 
tional insurance to cover themselves and eligible 
family members at extremely reasonable rates 
How about on annuity? 

When considering an investment or additional 
insurance, have you figured the value of your 
retirement plan into your true net worth? Your 
potential benefits from the contributions you 
and the Postal Service make to the retirement 
fund start long before you actually retire. All of 
your contributions to the retirement fund are 
always returned to either you or your survivors 
in the form of an annuity or a lump-sum benefit. 

After 18 months of employment, should you 
die, your spouse would be entitled to a sur- 
vivor’s annuity*. After five years of civilian em- 
ployment (with the Postal Service, the federal 
government, or combination thereof), you are 
fully vested in the retirement fund. Should you 
become totally and permanently disabled, you 
would be eligible for a disability retirement. 

It is also important to point out that, should 
you leave the Postal Service before you become 
vested in the retirement fund, you receive a re- 
fund equal to your total contributions plus al- 
lowable interest. Or, should you leave the Postal 
Service after five years of civilian employment 
and leave your retirement contribution in the 
fund, you qualify for a deferred annuity begin- 
ning on your 62nd birthday. 

To assist you in making important decisions 
about retirement, the Postal Service has estab- 
lished the National Retirement Counseling Sys- 
tem (NARECS). Once you are eligible for op- 
tional retirement, the system automatically pro- 
vides a printout of your benefits each February 
and August. Your printout will be updated every 
six months and is available at your personnel of- 
fice. 

Banking your leave 

One substantial lump-sum benefit you'll get on 
retirement or on leaving the Postal Service is full 
payment at your current rate of pay for the an- 
nual leave you have accumulated. Bargaining 
unit employees may accumulate and be paid for 
up to 240 hours of annual leave on retirement 
or departure from the Postal Service. You can 
determine the current value of 240 hours of 
your annual leave in the following way: 

Divide your annual pay rate (found on your 





*This is provided that your spouse was married to you for at least 
one year immediately before your death. If married less than a year. 
your spouse would be entitled to a survivor's annuity if parent of a 
child born of the marriage. 





biweekly earnings statement) by 2,080 (the 
number of hours in a normal work year) and 
multiply by 240, or the number of hours shown 
on your earnings statement if less than 240. 
Annual pay rate + 2,080 
= hourly pay x 240 hours 
(or current leave balance, if less) 
= current value 

The amount of annual leave you earn in- 
creases with your length of service. Employees 
with less than three years of service carn one 
hour for each unit of 20 hours in a pay status, 
up to a maximum of four hours per pay period. 
Employees with more than three but less than 15 
years of service earn one hour for each unit of 
13 hours in a pay status (maximum six hours 
per pay period). Employees with more than 15 
years’ service earn one hour of annual leave for 
each unit of 10 in a pay status (maximum eight 
hours per pay period). 
come protection 

If you are considering an income protection 
plan for long-term iliness, look first at what kind 
of protection you already have. You can figure 
out the current dollar value of your sick leave in 
the same way you calculated the value of your 
annual leave, or you can simply divide the total 
number of hours by 40 to determine the weeks 
your salary would continue during a temporary 

The list below shows the average recovery 
time for certain operations and illnesses. Not ev- 
eryone requires the same amount of time to re- 
cuperate, but Dr. Irvin F. Hermann, the Postal 
Service’s Chief Medical Officer, reports that 
these are reasonably typical estimates: 
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Mild heart attack 6-? 
Pneumonia 2-4 
Unlike annual leave, you accumulate sick leave 
at the same rate throughout your postal career— 
one hour for every 20 hours in a pay status up 
to a maximum of four hours per pay period. 
Also, unlike annual leave, there is no maximum 
carryover for sick leave. It continues 
to accumulate indefinitely and to grow in value 
at the same rate as your base salary (including 
COLA). In addition to the protection it offers 
throughout your career, your unused sick leave 
is used at the time of your retirement to com- 
pute additional service for annuity purposes. 
Bvabvete your health inc 

Last year the Postal Service paid an average 
contribution of $1,132 per employee for health 
insurance in addition to your contributions. 
With the medical bills you pulled together to 
work out your income tax, you can see how 
much you are paying for medical services and 
supplies versus the cost of the plan itself. This is 
one of the factors you should consider in deter- 
mining whether you are getting full value from 
your current Federal Employee Health Insurance 
Pian, or if you should consider changing to a dif- 
ferent plan during the Open Season that starts in 
November. (For other considerations refer to 
the article on health insurance in the November/ 
De~-mber 1983 Postal Life.) 

All in all, your benefits are a vital part of the 
total compensation you carn as a postal employ- 
ee, and an equally important factor in planning 
for your family’s security. If you are not aware of 
their value, you may be making unnecessary in- 
vestments and spending money you could use 





Weeks more wisely. If you have any questions on how 
Abdominal surgery 6-8 to get the most advantage out of your benefits, 
Appendicitis 3-6 be sure to contact your personnel office. And 
Gall bladder operation 4-6 you can keep track of the state of your estate by 
Hepatitis 4-6 checking your earnings statement every other 
Hernia repair 68 week B — Terry Green 
Cost of Optional Insurance* 
Your Basic Life Option A Option B **Option C 
age Withholding Standard Additional Family 
per $1,000 Withholding for Withholding per Withholding 
insurance $10,000 insurance $1,000 insurance 
Biweekly Monthly Biweekly Monthly’ Biweekly Monthly 
Under35 55 1.19 04 089 .30 65 
35-39 .70 1.58 05 .108 31 67 
40-44 © 1.00 2.17 .08 173 52 1.13 
45-49 ge 1.60 3.47 16 347 72 1.56 
50-54 2.70 5.85 27 585 1.10 2.38 
55-59 6.00 13.00 .60 1.300 2.00 4.33 
Over 60 7.50 16.25 95 2.058 3.00, 6.50 


“This chart reflects a decrease in cost that becomes effective May 12, 1984 
**Provides $5,000 insurance for spouse and $2,500 insurance for each child. 








Unique ‘Olympic’ events highlight employee gatherings in th 


A number of Southern Region employees 
recently got a chance to see their jobs 
through the eyes of others. 

As guests at the “ALL SERVICES Open House 
and Postal Olympics”—hosted simultaneously by 
the Atlanta and New Orleans Management Sec- 
tional Centers to kick off “Quality Week” in the 
region—they discovered that playing post office 
can be fun. 

In fact, many of the employees who devoted 
part of a day off to the event even stood in line 
for the opportunity to do postal work. 


They took turns with their spouses, children 
and‘ grandchildren, aiming for speed and accu- 
racy in such uniquely postal Olympic events as: 
®@ Operating a letter-sorting machine (set at 70 
letters per minute for experienced employees 
and at 40 letters per minute for beginners and 
family members ); 
® Casing “mail” (‘“addressed” with words related 
to postal services); 

@ Tossing “small parcels and rolls” (marked “A,” 
“B,” “C” ) into the correct sack on a pouch rack; 
@ Searching for “lost letters” in a hamper full of 











Southern Region 


empty mail sacks; and 
® Taking part in a “Family Feud”-style Know and 
Tell quiz. 

In Atlanta, some 2,200 people turned out for 
the four-hour Sunday afternoon gathering—many 
staying until 5 p.m., when a drawing for a 19- 
inch color television set marked the finale. 

The occasion featured non-stop activities from 
the time guests filed past the registration table 
to pick up “goodie bags” full of mementoes, 
score sheets for the games and tickets for the 
door prizes. 


Top: Slogan contest winner John Hughey, a general 
dispatcher in the Gainesville, GA, Post Office, and 
Southern Region official W.A. Waldrop light the 
torch that starts the Atlanta Post Office’s “Olym- 
_ pics.” Above: Speed and precise placement were 
a. the aims in the stamp-cancelling event. Left: Letter . 

, carrier Danny Meeks of Lawrenceville, GA, demon- 
strates a driver training unit to Eric Mull, the 4-yeor- 
old son of Ricky Mull, a distribution clerk in the 
Tucker, GA, Post Office. 


Photographs by: Patrick S. McCabe 


Some 75 employees from the sectional center 
facility and associate offices—identified by white 
plastic straw hats—had volunteered to shepherd 
guests on tours of the facility, staff information 
booths, dish out refreshments and referee the 
“sports” events. 

Among the first guests on the scene was a 
contingent of Decatur Post Office employees and 
their families who had traveled the 15 miles 
from their office in a 40-car, streamer-decorated, 
police-escorted motorcade. 

At least 400 people were on hand for the 
opening ceremonies during which John Hughey, 
a general dispatcher at the Gainesville, GA, Post 

continued 











H.A. “Buddy” Carlton, a letter corrier in Austell, GA, brought his son Mathew and friend Chris Martin 
along to see how the automate war code reader in the Atlanta Sectional Center works. Too: The Decatur, 


GA, contingent was easily recognized by their tee-shirts, and the volunteers on the Open : touse staff were 
the ones in the white hats. 


Office, was honored for submitting the winning 
slogan in the region’s Quality Week Slogan con- 
test. His entry—“Quality is our stamp of ap- 
proval”—was printed on the helium-filled bal- 
loons handed out to every youngster, and ap- 
peared on a giant poster over the stage. 

The occasion marked the gathering of four 
Atlanta postmasters under one roof: Current 
Postmaster Richard Carleton, who is attending a 
management course at Harvard University, re- 
turned for the day to share the podium with E. 
Herbert Daws, who is rounding out a 40-year 
career by acting as Officer-In-Charge at the post 
office where he began as a temporary clerk. 
Former postmasters Burl Sanders and George 
Camp (who is now a Governor of the Postal Ser- 
vice ) came back to see the changes in their facil- 
ity. 

Among the other celebrities on hand were 
“Express Man” (customer services representative 
Steve Mitchum), who circulated among the 


crowd wearing blue tights with Express Mail 
emblazoned across his jersey and an orange cape 
and mask; “Mr. Q” (Atlanta city carrier Henry 
Smith }—modeled after “Mr. T” of “The A 
Team”—and a life-size McGruff (postal inspector 
Nathanial Jacobs). 

The fun and games included drawings for door 
prizes—many of which were handicraft and art 
items donated by employees—and a special 
drawing for a child-size postal “Jeep” construc- 
ted by maintenance employees and painted in 
the vehicle maintenance facility’s body shop. 

While the open house in New Orleans didn’t 
compare in size—more than 600 people decided 
to forego the Mardi Gras parades to attend—the 
spirit was comparable to Atlanta’s, and plans are 
already under way for a repeat performance next 
year. 

Says New Orleans Postmaster James E. Gard, 
summing up employees’ reaction to the event, 
“It was, in every respect, a quality party!” 











Charles T. and Sandra R. Hodges 


When Tony Hodges, age 7, told his parents 
he had been offered drugs at school, his fa- 
ther decided it was time to take action. That 
was six years ago, and Charles T. Hodges, a 
data technician at the Main Post Office in 
Louisville, KY, has been educating parents 
and young people about drug problems ever 
since. Says Hodges, “Seventy-five percent of 
the problem is lack of education’ 

Hodges is a Louisville Police Department vol- 
unteer and the founder of that Department’s Nar- 
cotics Educational Unit. He and his wife, Sandra, 
have converted a former school bus into a mobile 
display of more than 100 different types of drugs 
commonly sold on the street. In lectures to pri- 
vate businesses, churches, schools, hospitals and 
civic organizations, the Hodges discuss various 
drugs, drug devices, physical symptoms and ways 
to recognize drug use. In the last two years, the 
couple have given more than 200 presentations 
to a total of nearly 30,000 people. 

As a result of his efforts, Hodges has received 
several local awards for outstanding contributions 
to the community. Included are the 1981 Bell 
Award, in conjunction with the Jefferson Medal- 
lion, presented by the Spirit of Louisville Founda- 
tion, and the 1982 “Outstanding Drug and Alco- 
hol Service Award” from the city’s Council on 
Human Services. For his work with the Louisville 
Police Department, Hodges was selected by the 
Governor's Volunteer Advisory Council to re- 
ceive the Governor's Volunteer Activist Award. 

More important than any award is Hodges’ be- 
lief that his program has made a difference. 
“Sending my son off to school now; says Hodges, 
“I feel much more secure” & 


Lloyd H. Wilkinson, superintendent of Sta- 
tion and Branch Operations in Salt Lake City, 
UT, and James Callaway, letter carrier at the 
Kermit, TX, Post Office, have more in com- 
mon than Postal Service employment. They 
also hold the highest positions within the 
U.S. Jaycees ever attained by postal employ- 
ees. As state presidents for Utah and New 
Mexico, respectively, both men recently trav- 
eled to Washington, DC, for additional Jaycee 
training. 

Along with other Jaycee state presidents, Wil- 
kinson and Callaway attended “Issues of the 80s? 
a five-day seminar and workshop in support of 
the 1983 National Jaycee Legislative Week. Dur- 
ing the week, they observed Congress in session 
and met with several House and Senate members. 
While touring the Nation's Capital, Callaway and 
Wilkinson also visited the USPS Headquarters 
building, and, by prearrangement through their 
supervisors, met the Postmaster General. 

Wilkinson, a seven-year member, presides over 
30 chapters in Utah consisting of more than 1,000 
members. He was named 
“Outstanding State President 
for May/June 1983” 

Callaway, who works in 
Texas but lives just across 
the border in New Mexico, 
has been a Jaycee member 
for only three years. He 
oversees the 25 chapters in 
New Mexico comprised of 
more than 1,100 members. 
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OUR ROLE IN [2] 
THE OLYMPICS 
Two million people will swarm into 
Los Angeles for the Summer Games 
in July—and we will be ready to 
provide them with world-class postal 
service. 


SHOOTING a] 
STAR = 
In June, Texas distribution clerk Kim 
Dyer will be aiming for a spot on the 
U.S. Olympic Shooting Team. She's 
usually right on target, but let’s wish 
her luck anyway. 


CHINA 
When a USPS veteran visited [6] 
the People’s Republic of China, he 
discovered that postal operations are 
pretty universal—with interesting 
exceptions. He also brought back 
memories of a warm, gracious people 
and a taste for Chinese art and roast 
sparrow. 


YOUR INTEREST 11] 
IN BONDS 


If it’s not growing, you may be 
missing out on a sound investment. 


SORTING AT 721 
66 AAP nil 


Those years of living dangerously are 
remembered with a kind of reverence 
by the men of the Railway Post Of- 
fices. They recall the individualism, 
team spirit and devotion to excellence 
that characterized the RPO clerk. 


OWNEY, 

THE POSTAL DOG 
A mongrel pup who crawled into the 
Albany Post Office one wintery night 
in the late 1800s went on to earn 
world-wide fame for legendary 
adventures and his loyalty to postal 
people. 


THE STATE OF Te 
YOUR ESTATE ith 
Once you take them into account, 

you may be surprised at how some 
often-overlooked assets brighten your 
financial picture. 


——— 


HIGH-QUALITY 20 
FAMILY FUN ed 
Postal Olympic games were the clear 
winners at two ALL SERVICES obser- 
vances in the Southern Region. The 
friendly competitions show zd employ- 
ees and their families that ,.aying 

post office can be fun. 
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PERSONALITIES 3 
In Utah and New Mexico, 

postal employees serve as presidents 
of their state Jaycee organiza- 
tions...and in Louisville, KY, an em- 
ployee devotes his spare time to 
crusading against drug abuse. 





On our cover: A painting by a 
Chinese postal employee shows the 
typical letter <<rrier in the People’s 
Republic of China. 


Ready to catch the mail: 
A scene from the heyday of 
the Railway Post Office. 
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